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Executive Council of the California State 
Federation of Labor Meets in Quarterly Sessiori 


Faced with an emergency created by the sudden 
and serious illness of Secretary Edward D. Vandeleur, 
the executive council of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor met last Sunday in San Francisco and 
authorized President Haggerty to assume all the 
duties normally performed by the secretary of the 
Federation. The Council also decided to continue 
Secretary Vandeleur in office until the next regular 
ineeting, after it became plain that he would be absent 
from his duties for some time. Other appropriate 
actions were taken by the Council to insure the un- 
interrupted and smooth functioning of the Federa- 
tion office. 


Deficit from Campaign 


President Neil Haggerty reported to the council 
that there was a deficit as a result of the campaign 
against Proposition No. 1, and it was decided to make 
strong appeals to all unions which have not paid any 
money to the fund, and to those unions which have 
not made the 50-cent contribution on their full quota 
of membership, to do so at once. In addition to this, 
it was reported that some of the local campaign com- 
mittees had surpluses in their treasuries and that 
they would be willing to turn these surpluses over to 
the Federation, since the new phase of the campaign 
against Proposition No, 1—that of testing its con- 
stitutionality—is bound to be a costly one, and the 
money Was raised in the first place by these commit- 
tces for the purpose of fighting this anti-labor measure. 

Making even more urgent the need of financial co- 
operation from the unions is the coming session of 
the State Legislature, where the Federation will be 
faced with its usual heavy financial responsibility in 
maintaining an office in Sacramento during the’ ses- 
sions in order to protect the interests of labor through 
the introduction of bills and the combating of any 
unti-labor legislative efforts. 

Discontinue Radio Program 

With great regret, the Council decided to discon- 
tinue for the time being the “This, Our America” 
radio program. The new plans for its continuance 
would have involved a weekly expense of $1500, 
which the Council considered to be too great a finan- 


Poll Tax Foes Lose as 
Senate Kills "Gag" Move 


The Senate last Monday killed the anti-poll tax bill 
after refusing, 41 to 37, to apply the cloture or “gag” 
tule to smash a filibuster of southern Senators against 
the measure. 

Application of the cloture would permit each Sena- 
tor to discuss the measure for one hour only, and 
requires a two-thirds vote for its adoption. It failed 
in this instance to secure even a majority vote. 

Death for the bill came before a jam-packed gallery 
While hundreds of persons lined corridors unable to 
gain admission to the Senate chamber. 

After the Senate voted down the cloture petition, 
Democratic Leader Barkley of Kentucky, spearhead 
of the drive for passage of the bill, obtained unani- 
mous consent to lay it aside. 

The Senate unanimously agreed with him that in 
view of the determination of southern Senators to 
talk the bill to death, though they would have to 
carry on their filibuster to January 3, when the new 
Congress convenes, it would be futile to prolong the 


cial burden at this time, in view of the existing cit, 
cumstances above mentioned. That the program wa 
one of the very best of its kind in the entire country i 
the Council did not question, and it was only afte? 
long deliberation that it decided to make the ur” 
pleasant decision. Too much praise cannot be given 
to the Hollywood crafts who so successfully brought 
labor’s voice to a wide public, and it is hoped that 
these programs which meant so much to labor may 
soon be resumed. Authorization was given to transfei 
what money remained in the “This, Our America’ 
fund to the Slave Bill fund to help make up the 
deficit. 
Name Legislative Committee 

For the coming session of the Legislature, and other 
activities connected therewith, a legislative commit- 
tee was established consisting of the following: 
President C. J. Haggerty (chairman), and Vice- 
Presidents Bitter, Real, Wayne and Bilger. 

Further recognizing the need of economy, and 
anticipated demands, the Council decided to dis- 
continue the weekly payments to the Los Angeles 
Labor Council. Resignations from organizers Blix 
and Anderson, and the radio agent, Mr. Aurrecoe- 
chea, were received and accepted. 

Directors for U. N. R. 

Naming of two regional directors of the United 
Nations Relief, one for the northern and one for the 
southern part of the State, was left in the hands of 
President Haggerty. These directors are to be paid 
by the American Federation of Labor. 

A telegram was sent to Mrs. Vandeleur expressing 
the condolences of the executive council and wishing 
for Secretary Vandeleur a speedy and complete re- 
covery. 

Convention Resolutions 

Before adjourning, the Council acted on the var- 
ious resolutions referred to it by the last convention 
of the Federation, and which action will be printed 
in full in the Quarterly Bulletin lo be issued next 
week. 

The Council decided to meet at the next scheduled 
quarterly period unless an emergency should develop 
in the interim. 


fight. All pending bills die with the adjournment sine 
die of a Congress. 

Voting for cloture were twenty-one Democrats, 
fourteen Republicans, one Progressive (La Follette of 
Wisconsin) and one Independent (Norris of Ne- 
braska). 

Against cloture were thirty-one Democrats and ten 
Republicans. 


——_—_—_¢—_—_—______—_. 


NO COURT REVIEW OF CONTRACT 

Agreements voluntarily entered into between unions 
and.employers for a “union shop” and a checkoff of 
dues cannot be disturbed by the courts. So a federal 
court in Cleveland held when it threw out a suit 
started by an employee at the Lima Locomotive 
Works of Lima, Ohio, to upset a contract signed by 
the company with the International Association of 
Machinists and other A.F.L. unions. The employee, 
a member of the C.1.0., sought an injunction against 
the payroll deduction of union dues, but the court 
held it had no jurisdiction over such a dispute. A.F.L. 
unions said the litigation had been launched as part 
of a C.L.O. “raiding” attempt. 


Air Raid Wardens Need 


Co-operation Next Week 
In Making Local Census 


San Francisco’s emergency wartime census count, 
to be started next Monday by the city’s air raid war- 
dens, was planned in an effort to prevent the city 
from being “short-changed” in federal food quotas 
and other allotments, Chief Air Raid Warden Eugene 
T. Broderick said this week. : 


“The city’s present food rations and other allot- 
ments are based on the 1940 census count, which 
means the city is being short-changed,’ Broderick 
said. 

Population Increase 

“The population increase has been tremendous since 
1939, when the census was taken. Defense workers, 
soldiers, sailors, marines and government employees 
have swelled San Francisco’s population to the point 
where allotments based on 1939 figures are not nearly 
enough to go around. 

“Rationing authorities have agreed to accept a re- 
vision of population figures if an accurate recount is 
made. The wardens will ask only the number of per- 
sons living in each home visited.” 

Asks People’s Co-operation 

Broderick said the wardens will account for “every 
house and block” in the city. He urged San Francis- 
cans who.may be missed in the census to report to 
their wardens to insure an accurate count, since “if 
there is anyone uncounted, that means there will be 
that much less to go around for everybody.” 

Unofficial Estimates 

‘The air raid wardens’ checkup will be the first ac- 
curate survey of San Francisco’s growing wartime 
population, he pointed out. Unofficial estimates on 
the basis of sugar ration book distribution give an 
approximate figure of 647,000, he said. The 1940 cen- 
sus reported only 617,000. 

Broderick further pointed out that many people did 
not apply for sugar ration books and thus were not 
counted in the 647,000 figure. He said some indexes 
put the city’s population now at “well over 700,000.” 


Has But One Purpose 

“The sole purpose of this census,” Broderick em- 
phasized, “is to determine how much food can be 
apportioned to us, and it is of importance to every 
man, woman and child in the city to be included in 
this vital count. The air raid wardens are counting 
on the co-operation of every household in San Fran- 
cisco to guarantee the entire accuracy of this war 
ration census.” 


Meet on Manpower Problems 

Problems of manpower allocation in the United 
States and Canada will be discussed at a tripartite 
meeting of representatives of the two countries in 
New York City tomorrow and Sunday. 

The meeting is being held at the invitation of the 
International Labor Office, and it will bring together 
high officials of the United States and Canadian gov- 
ernments, together with representatives of the em- 
ployers and workers of both nations. 

The agenda of the meeting will comprise two 
principal items, the announcement said. The first 
will be a discussion of the progress of the Canadian 
selective service program. The second item will be a 
consideration of the joint labor-management commit- 
tee technique in securing the co-operation of em- 
ployers and workers in the war production program. 
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Union Labor's Campaign for Dependents of Captured 
Pacific Island Workers Attains Partial Detcexi 


The vigorous campaign that is being waged by the 
California State Federation of Labor in behalf of 
the enemy-captured construction workers of Wake, 
Guam, the Phillipines and other Pacific islands has 
borne some fruit at last. Senate Bill 2412 was passed 
by the House of Representatives after it had been 
amended to include some of the recommendations 
made by the Federation. The bill sponsored by the 
Federation, 8. 2329, which provides for the continued 
payment of the captured workers’ wages until their 
return, is still in the Senate committee on naval 
affairs. 

Encounter Strong Opposition 

When opposition to S. 2329 from the Navy Depart- 
ment became so strong that it was obvious that its 
passage was in serious doubt, the Federation at- 
tempted to have its provisions inserted by amend- 
ment into S. 2412, which had passed the Senate in 
June and had gone to the House. Again opposition 
was encountered from the Navy as well as the Army, 
and although amendment to pay benefits to the de- 
pendents of captured workers were finally included 
when the bill was passed by the House on November 
16, they do not represent in any way the justice 
which these gallant workers deserve and for which 
the Federation had fought, and will continue to fight. 
As it was, the fact that the House passed the 
amended bill at all is a tribute to the loyalty and 
determination of Congressman Richard Welch of 
the Fifth (San Francisco) district and others of 
labor’s friends in Congress, and the A. F. L. repre- 
sentatives in Washington, who worked unceasingly 
for success of the Federation’s proposal. 

Amend Existing Act 

For the purpose of paying benefits to the depend- 
ents of the captured civilian employees in the Pacific 
islands, S. 2412 amends the Longshoremen and Har- 
bor Workers’ Act. These benefits are, therefore, de- 
termined by the scale set up by that Act and are 
based on an average weekly wage, which may not 
be considered to be more at the most than $37.50. 


For compensation purposes, every such missing 
worker with dependents is to be regarded as deceased 
until such time as he returns to his home, to his place 
of employment or to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, or until his death is established—whichever 
occurs first. A wife. will thus receive a widow’s com- 
pensation: 35 per cent of her missing husband’s 
average weekly wage, which cannot in any case ex- 
ceed $13.13 per week. An additional 10 per cent will 
be paid for each child under 18 years of age, with a 
maximum of $3.75 per week. If the children have no 
mother, each will receive 15 per cent, with a maximum 
of $5.63 per week. A dependent parent will receive 
25 per cent, with a maximum of $9.38 per week. In 
no case can the total amount payable exceed 66 2/3 
per cent of the weekly wage, or a maximum of $25 
per week. 

If Without Dependents 


A missing worker without dependents is entitled 
to total disability benefits as provided by the Long- 
shoremen’s Act, which is 66 2/3 per cent of his aver- 
age weckly wage, with a maximum of $25 per week. 
These benefits will be paid to his account until he 
dies, is returned to his home or place of employment 
or to the jurisdiction of the United States—which- 
ever occurs first. 

When the death of any such worker with depend- 
ents is finally established, payments made to his de- 
pendents in the interim will not be deducted from 
the death benefits. The total compe nsation for either 
injury or death may not, however, exceed $7500, 
exclusive of medical costs and funeral and burial 
expenses. 

Will Continue Fright 

In conjunction with the American Federation of 
Labor, the California Federation intends to con- 
tinue working for the adoption of the main provisions 
of S. 2329, which it again declares is the only adequate 
means of dealing with this problem and taking proper 
care of the captured civilian workers in the Pacific 
islands. 


Pledge by Candidates 
At Issue in Court Case 


Impeachment of public officers because they are 
pledged to uphold the principles of the organization 
which helped elect them attacks the foundations of 
our democratic electoral system, the American Civil 
Liberties Union charged in a brief filed in the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court in behalf of two Kenosha 
school board members appealing their removal by a 
court order. 

Edward Weston and Edward N. Rice, elected school 
board members, were removed last May after jury 
trial in a circuit court on the complaint that their 
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allegiance to the Union Voters’ League, a trade union 
body, interfered with their exercise of independent 
judgment. This disqualified them as to statutory and 
constitutional requirements, the complaint held. 

The Civil Liberties Union’s brief pointed out that 
the same kind of pledges are given by candidates of 
all political parties, adding that “if by adhering to 
such a pledge to perfectly legal principles we permit 
a candidate to become exposed to impeachment by a 
court and a jury on the ground that he has forsworn 
independent judgment, have we not at one stroke 
demolished the cornerstone of democratic function- 
ing?” 

———————_q 
Buy U.S. War Bonds and Savings Stamps. 


Pattern Makers of Nation 
Nearly 100 Percent Union 


Close to 12,000 of an approximate 13,500 patter 
makers in the United States belong to the Pattern 
Makers’ League of North America (A.F.L.), Gener\| 
President George Q. Lynch told Chicago union men- 
bers at a banquet and dance celebrating their gains. 

From the point of view that their union has just 
about reached the total membership possible in their 
craft, their union is perhaps the strongest in the na- 
tion, he said. The union head reported big gains in 
membership. The international is five and one-hal{ 
times as large as it was in 1934, and the union his 
members working in all of the major industries. 


All N.L.R.B. Elections Won 


The right of pattern makers to vote for the union 
of their craft has been recognized by the National 
Labor Relations Board since its inception. The union 
has won every labor board election. 

“Ours is a voluntary organization,” President Lynch 
said. “We have no check-off. The earnings of the 
union’s members are their own property. We haye 
never asked the Government for union maintenance, 
and we never will. We hold the labor organizations 
should render service to their members that will kec}) 
them loyal.” 

Lynch said that the Pattern Makers’ League has 
strictly union shop agreements, but pointed out that 
these ‘were obtained through our economic strength.” 
“We will have no free enterprise and no free trade 
union movement unless agreements are reached on 1 
voluntary basis,” he declared. 

Conditions in Chicago 

In Chicago, pattern makers in all of the jobbing 
shops and in all but a few of the manufacturing 
plants are working under union agreements. Hourly 
rates of pay of $1.70 in the jobbing shops and $1.50 
in the manufacturing plants are the highest in the 
history of the organization. 

The wages of nearly all of the members were in- 
creased several months before the economic stabili- 
zation order went into effect, Gunnar Hallstrom, 
business manager of the Pattern Makers’ Association 
of Chicago and Vicinity, told International Labor 
News Service. 

“This will considerably simplify matters for the 
union,” he said. “Only a few wage agreements are 
pending and will have to be presented to the National 
War Labor Board for approval.” The organization, 
Hallstrom added, has waived double time pay for 
the duration of the war. This was done several months 
before such payments were eliminated by executive 
order. 


Notice of Wage Hearing 

The State Industrial Welfare Commission an- 
nounces that a wage board for the Laundry, Dry 
Cleaning and Dyeing Industry will meet in the State 
building, Los Angeles, at 11 a. m., on December 10, 
for the purpose of receiving evidence and hearing 
objections to written briefs filed relative to minimum 
wages, hours of work and conditions of labor for 
women and minors employed in the industry. 

Organizations and individuals directly interested 
should apply to the Commission, at its San Francisco 
office, 515 Van Ness avenue, for a complete copy of 
the notice of the hearing. Therein is given the trades 
and occupations classified in the industry, and the 
procedure required of those desiring to be heard at 
the hearing. Notice of intention to appear must be 
filed by December 1 (Tuesday of next week). 

_—_—_—_—_-———_____ 
ALL SWEDEN TO BE X-RAYED 

The National Association for the Combatting of 
Tuberculosis is planning to take X-ray photographs 
of every Swedish citizen so that a complete picture 
of the spread of tuberculosis in the nation can be 
secured. This work will be done by means of travel- 
ing laboratories built into special motor busses, con- 
taining X-ray apparatus and waiting rooms. 
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Authority Given Regional 
Directors of Labor Board 


The War Labor Board in Washington announced, 
last Saturday, a list of twenty-one essential war in- 
dustries in which the board’s regional directors are 
.uthorized to correct wage maladjustments by apply- 
ing the “Little Steel” formula. 

Industries Affected 

Employing an estimated 8,000,000 workers, the 
industries named were: Abrasives, aircraft, automo- 
biles, chemicals and allied products, cotton manufac- 
tures, dyeing and finishing textiles, footwear, iron and 
steel and their by-products, leather, logging, machin- 
ery, meat products, metal mining, non-ferrous metals 
and their products, non-metallic mining and quarry- 
ing, petroleum, coal and natural gas products, petrol- 
eum and natural gas production, planing mills, pro- 
fessional and scientific instruments and photograph- 
ical apparatus and optical goods, railroad equipment, 
rayon manufactures, refractory products, rubber prod- 
ucts, saw mills, street and suburban railways and 
buses, surgical and medical and dental instruments, 
tobacco products, woolen and worsted manufactures 
and work clothing. 

Power of Regional Directors 

In each of the above named industries, the W.L.B. 
regional directors are now empowered to pass upon 
requests for general wage increases in straight time 
rates up to 15 per cent above the January 1, 1941, 
levels. 

The War Labor Board has appointed acting direc- 
tors for its offices and advisory boards in each of its 
ten regional districts, California is in Region 10, with 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona, and Rob- 
ert Littler is the regional director. 

Local Men on Advisory Board 


Announcement also was made in Washington of 
the appointment of twelve members of the War Labor 
Regional Board for this district, of whom seven are 
from the San Francisco area, as follows: Arthur C. 
Miller, attorney of the Federal Security Agency; 
Judge M. C. Sloss, practicing attorney; George C. 
Bahrs, general counsel of the Employers’ Council; 
W. B. Tyler, vice-president California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Company; John F. Shelley, president of the 
San Francisco Labor Council; D. V. Flanagan of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Marion R. Kirk- 
wood, dean of law at Stanford University. 

Statement by Littler 

With the other five members the above-named will 
function in the five western states in assisting and 
advising the regional director in administering labor 
matters. This board is representative of labor, in- 
dustry and the public, and with reference to its per- 
sonnel Regional Director Littler was quoted in the 
press as saying: “The appointment of local citizens 
for this important war duty emphasizes the fact that 
the War Labor Board wants to decentralize as much 
as possible and adapt its administration to the prob- 
lems and points of view of the people here.” 

—_———_¢______— 
ACCEPT FIRST TEAMSTERETTE 

Teamsters’ Union No. 287 in San Jose accepted its 
first woman member recently, when Mrs. Millie Mc- 
Donald, 26, driver for the Kraft Cheese Company, 
became a full-fledged teamsterette. George Jenott, 
union business manager, declared it was strictly a 
“trial,” pointing out that truck driving is strenuous 
work for any one, and an unusually hard job for a 
woman. It’s a war measure, he added. Women mem- 
bers of the Teamsters’ organization, however, are not 
a rarity. One of the locals in-Los Angeles is reported 
as having some fifty on its rolls. 
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SAN MATEO LABOR’S WAR WORK 
Christmas boxes for soldiers stationed in San Ma- 
teo county will be prepared by members of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council and the Building Trades Council 
under a plan worked out with the American Red 
Cross. In addition to the gift boxes, council members 
plan to have as many soldiers as possible invited to 
their homes for Christmas dinners. 
aS he ee ee 
TRY THIS ONE ON THE SPEEDER 
The Cleveland Safety Council has taken up with 
the suggestion that motorists desirous of aiding in 
slowing down drivers exceeding the 35-mile speed 
limit give their horn three short blasts and a long 
one (signifying the three dots and a dash “V for 
Victory”). If enough drivers adopted the suggestion 
its results might prove very effective upon both 
willful and thoughless violators of the regulation that 
has been made in the interest of the war effort. 


Work-Spread Among Firms 

A rotary plan for controlling the manufacture and 
sale of ready-to-wear uniforms and accessories for 
members of the Women’s Reserve, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, has been adopted by the Navy Department. 
The plan is designed to spread the business. Manufac- 
turers will produce uniforms for the Women’s Reserve 
for an initial period of nine months. At the expira- 
tion of this period, the initial group will be replaced 
by other qualified manufacturers. In this manner a 
new set of manufacturers will be selected every nine 
months as long as there remain manufacturers de- 
sirous of taking over the agreements. 


New Age Limit for Girl 
Workers in War Plants 


The U. S. Labor Department opened the gates of 
war plants to girls of 16 and 17 years. Secretary of 
Labor Perkins, under authority of the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act, dropped the age requirement. 

She acted at the request of the War and Navy de- 
partments and the Maritime Commission, which 
found that continuation of the 18-year limit “would 
impair seriously the conduct of government business 
by retarding essential production.” 

The Secretary made these conditions for the em- 
ployment of 16 and 17-year-olds: 

No girl under 18 shall be employed for more than 8 
hours in any one day, nor between the hours of 10 
p. m. and 6 a. m.; no girl under 18 shall be employed 
in any operation or occupation hazardous in nature 
or dangerous to health; specific luncheon periods of 
at least 30 minutes must be granted, and girls must 
receive at least the minimum hourly rate set by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act or the Walsh-Healey Act. 

The order specifies that the girls may not be em- 
ployed contrary to state laws governing the number 
of hours or time of day they may work. 

Each contractor employing a girl under 18 years old 
must keep on file a certificate showing that she is at 
least 16. 

A survey by the. Labor Department Children’s Bu- 
reau in June showed that girls of 16 and 17 were per- 
mitted to work in factories in every state and terri- 
tory. Sixteen states require girl workers to be 16, 
while the rest allow employment of 14 and 15-year- 
olds. 
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Official of Labor Council 
On "Miss Victory" Jury 


Secretary John A. O’Connell of the San Francisco 
Labor Council has been named as one of the five 
judges in the contest conducted by the San Francisco - 
Examiner to name “Miss Victory of Northern Cali- 
fornia” from among women workers in war industries. 

More than one hundred women from fifty plants in 
this area were in the contest when the time for en- 
tering ended last Monday night. The winner is to 
be announced next Monday. She will be awarded a 
$1000 War Bond by the Examiner, and a diamond 
solitaire by Granat Bros., jewelers. Accompanied by 
the “Miss Victory” of southern California, selected 
under auspices of the Los Angeles Examiner, the local 
nominee will leave on December 3 for Chicago, where 
the two will represent California in the national finals, 
the prize for which is a trip to Washington, D. C., as 
the guest of the Hearst papers. 

Candidates’ Qualifications 

Selection by the jury is to be made on the com- 
bined basis of the candidate’s attendance record at 
her place of employment, quality of her work, activ- 
ity in war relief agencies and civilian defense, and 
sacrifice made in giving up normal life for war work. 

In accepting a place on the jury that will name the 
successful contestant, Secretary O’Connell stated: 

“T consider the ‘Miss Victory’ contest a definite 
contribution to wartime morale building. It has 
served as a splendid medium in revealing to the 
public the important role played by woman war 
workers. In plants all over the country women are 
standing shoulder to shoulder with men. They are 
doing a magnificent job and a, vital job. 

Deserved Recognition 

“America’s strength on the battle front depends on 
the output of industrial labor on the home front. 
Without a strong industrial home front, there could 
be no battle front. Thus, the recognition that women 
war workers are receiving in the ‘Miss Victory’ con- 
test is most deserving.” 

Serving with O’Connell in selecting the “Miss Vic- 
tory of Northern California”—The Typical American 
Girl Worker—will be: William K. Hopkins, regional 
director of the War Manpower Commission; Dean 
Jennings, regional director of the Office of War In- 
formation; W. G. Storie of the San Francisco Em- 
ployers’ Council, and Mrs. Marshall Madison of the 
Volunteer Special Services of the Local Red Cross. 


Civilians will get 20 per cent of the salmon, Califor- 
nia pilchard, Atlantic sea herring, and mackerel packed 
during the year starting March 1, 1942. 
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Blast Farm Bureau Head 

The persistent attacks on labor by Edward A. 
O’Neal, wealthy Alabama plantation owner and head 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, has pro- 
voked rebuke from various sources. Among these 
was one by James Hearst, who, like his father before 
him, is a leader of the Iowa Farm Bureau. 

In an open letter to O’Neal, published in the Des 
Moines Register, Hearst protested that O’Neal’s at- 
tack on labor is destroying the “good character” of 
the Farm Bureau Federation and is costing it the 
respect of opponents and friends alike. 

As a member of the organization of which you are 
president,” Hearst asserted, “I disagree sharply with 
your policy of indicting labor in order to make the 
farmer seem to stand in a more favorable light. 

“The laboring man has never been an economic 
enemy of the farmer. In fact, he is the farmer’s best 
cash customer. 

“When the laboring man is well paid, he is well fed 
and well clothed, and the farmer is the man who fur- 
nishes the food and clothing. This is easily translated 
into dollars and cents. 

“The relationship of farm income and factory pay- 
rolls has been shown so often that I am hesitant to 
mention it again. Instead of attacking the position of 
labor, we should support it where we can and recipro- 
cate the support that the enlightened labor leaders 
have given the farmer. 

“These men, the laborer and the farmer, are the men 
who do the work of the world, and every inch of 
progress that labor makes is progress for us, too. 

“T am ashamed to see us farmers standing up beside 
the labor baiters, the Girdlers and the Weirs. If this 
is the ‘century of the common man,’ as Henry Wallace 
has said, then you are trying to arrest its progress by 
driving a wedge between labor and agriculture. 

“The time may be approaching when the members 
of the Farm Bureau will ask whom their organization 
is representing. Does it represent some vested inter- 
est, a political party, only the big, well-to-do farmers? 

“Wendell Willkie said the other night that the 
people of the world are on the march. Farmers are 
people, too. I mean all the farmers, big and little, 
rich and poor, the share cropper and the hired man— 
they are all people, all on the march toward economic 
freedom and social security. 

“T do not think they will be impressed by anti-labor 
speeches. They are seriously concerned with good 
farming, good living and good-will.” 

—_—-.1. > 


Colored Population Holds Same Ratio 

The present ratio of the colored population in the 
United States, which is a tenth of the total, has been 
much the same since colonial days, declares Dr. Frank 
J. Klingberg, professor of history at the Los Angeles 
campus of the University of California. All other 
stocks have varied in their percentage of the total, 
he adds. 

“The average American has a limited idea of the 


enormous extent of the slave trade from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth centuries. The migration of black 
men from Africa across the Atlantic up to the year 
1860 has been established at 15,000,000. This number 
is probably greater than the total migration from 
Europe. 


“The usual estimates are 900,000 Negroes for the 
sixteenth, 2,750,000 for the seventeenth, 7,000,000 for 
the eighteenth and 4,000,000 for the nineteenth cen- 
turies. 


“Before 1860, in the nineteenth century, white mi- 
gration may have exceeded black, but certainly dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth, the black stream 
was much the larger. 


“Today, 13,000,000 Negroes in the United States 
compose one-tenth of the population.” 
——_———_${o—<—____—. 


Income—Corporations, Farmers, Workers 

A spirited controversy over the relative war profits 
of corporations and the income and wages of farmers 
and workers is being waged by James G. Patton, head 
of the National Farmers’ Union, and William P. With- 
erow, president of the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

In a recent conversation with President Roosevelt, 
Patton declared that “while wages and farm prices 
have gone up a little, the profits of factories and mu- 
nitions makers have gone up 400 per cent above the 
level of 1929, the best previous year in history.” 

Witherow, in a letter to Patton, challenged the 
statement as untrue and insisted that corporation 
profits, largely because of taxation, have declined be- 
low the 1929 level and are “reasonable.” 

Patton later released an open letter to Witherow 
in which he not only reiterated his contention, but 
supported it with figures taken from official and busi- 
ness reports. 

Patton insisted corporations have gone to extraordi- 
nary lengths to conceal real earnings, laying aside for 
taxes and amortization more than is necessary. 

Nevertheless, Patton contended, profits have in- 
creased amazingly, both in 1941 and 1942. He added: 

“One large airplane manufacturer last year made a 
profit virtually equal to his entire capital investment. 
A manufacturer of one type of high explosive is earn- 
ing in two years a profit equal to his entire invest- 
ment in plant and equipment. Such profits tend to 
shake the confidence of the American public in the 
patriotism of many war contractors. 

“Against an increase of 400 per cent in corporation 
profits in 1941, average weekly factory wages rose 56 
per cent and farm prices 56 per cent from January, 
1938, through December, 1941. 

“All three figures are ‘before taxes.’ After corpora- 
tions paid taxes, they still had increased earnings of 
more than 300 per cent. Farmers and wage earners 
pay taxes, too. 

“I should think that a man who considers cor- 
porate returns in 1941 only ‘reasonable’ would feel 
that the returns to labor and farmers in 1941 were 
exceedingly poor.” 

———————9——_______ 


The Social Security Board announces that unem- 
ployment compensation benefit payments hit a record 
low of about $22,000,000 in September, a decline of 
21 per cent from the previous low, in August. Almost 
half the total of September benefits were paid in 
Illinois and New York. 

Sn 

An eight months’ battle by the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen for wage increases to members at 
the Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
in Michigan City, Ind., has ended in victory, Presi- 
dent Felix H. Knight revealed. The National War 
Labor Board granted boosts of 4 to 11 cents an hour 
to 1900 members of the carmen at the plant, retro- 
active to April 1, thus assuring a sizeable back wage 
“melon” to the men. It took two walkouts early in 
1941 to win recognition of the union, and a third in 
June of this year to get the company to sign a re- 
vised agreement, with wage scales left to a decision 
by the War Labor Board. 


Unions Battle to Protect 
Women in War Industry 


The American Federation of Labor is determined 
that the millions of women entering war industries 
shall get a square deal. 

Mary Anderson, director of the women’s bureau of 
the Department of Labor, said that one of the most 
encouraging developments in the revolutionary new 
picture of womanpower is the firm stand the unions 
are taking in their behalf. 

“Our efforts to safeguard working women have been 
helped immeasurably by the trade unions,” said Miss 
Anderson, pointing out that the things for which the 
labor movement stands and the essential standards 
and policies of the Bureau are practically identical. 


Union Protection Vital 


“Their continued protection of wage standards js 
vitally necessary, not only to assure adequate mini- 
mum rates for women on war jobs, but to protect the 
standards of men.” 

Women are pouring into the war plants faster than 
men and by the end of the year 3,500,000 will be em- 
ployed. By the end of next year the figure is expected 
to be increased by another 3,000,000. 

In this extraordinary situation many employers 
have sought to take advantage of the women. The 
Women’s Bureau has received complaints of “starting 
rates” ranging to 29 cents below those of men who do 
the same work and of similar discrimination in maxi- 
mum rates. 

Threat to Wage Standards 


Of course, this differential amounts to a wage re- 
duction and constitutes a threat to wage standards of 
both men and women, not only now but after the war. 

The unions demand equal pay for equal work and 
have written that principle into numerous contracts, 
backed up by War Labor Board decisions clearly 
enunciating this enlightened policy. 

Women workers are “all over the place” in the war 
factories, even operating many of the heavier ma- 
chine tools, such as millers, lathes, automatic screw 
machines, grinders, profilers and precision tappers. 
Where conditions warrant, they set up these tools and 
work to great precision. 


In Machinists’ Union 


In the airplane plants where women have joined 
the International Association of Machinists, they 
operate hand drills and hand screw machines, turret 
lathes, power sewing machines and light rivet guns. 
They install fittings and equipment in fuselages on 
the assembly line; they splice and prepare assemblies 
of light cable, assemble and prepare electrical sys- 
tems and install the radio in the place. Several large 
aircraft companies have women on production jobs 
throughout the plant. ; 

Many of the pilots who ferry the finished planes to 
delivery points are women. 

Some of the light jobs in shipyards are being per- 
formed by women, and they are protected by the 
Boilermakers, who recently opened their ranks to the 
members of the fair sex. 


Wide Range of Work 


Much of the small arms ammunition is turned out 
in government arsenals by women and they are load- 
ing powder bags in artillery ammunition plants. They 
are making gas masks, balloons, parachutes, rubber 
life rafts, blankets, uniforms, aircraft instruments and 
are working as overhaul and repair mechanics, assem- 
bling and disassembling machine guns for testing and 
disassembling wrecked airplanes. 

Women perform many jobs in plants making lenses, 
bomb sights, precision instruments, fire-control sys- 
tems and electrical machinery. The mining industry is 
hiring them for work above ground. 

Transportation Industry 

On the railroads they are holding such jobs as sta- 
tion agents, teletype operators, coach cleaners, shop 
laborers, investigators, timekeepers, yard clerks, cross- 
ing and bridge flagmen and gate-keepers, ticket sell- 
ers, information bureau attendants, and many more. 
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Curious Omission" at 
Recent Labor Convention 


By PHILIP PEARL, in A.F.L. News Service 

Without any intention to disparage, we are forced 
to the conclusion that the outstanding thing about 
the recent C.I.O. convention in Boston was a curious 
omission, 

This omission consisted of the failure of the officers 
of the C.I.0. to submit to the delegates any report on 
paid-up membership or finances. 


It’s hard to believe that any labor movement worthy 
of the name could get by with that sort of thing. But 
it’s very easy to understand why the officers of the 
C.1.0. deliberately neglected to give the delegates an 
official report on this vital subject. They didn’t dare. 


The whole effort of the C.1.0. in the past few years 
has been to achieve equality with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. C.I.0. leaders have striven desper- 


ately to obtain recognition on an equal status with 
the A.F.L. 


The Basis for Equality 


Of course, equality can be determined only on a 
membership basis. And that’s the reason why the 
C.1.0. leaders haven’t dared to make public a mem- 
bership report or even submit one to the delegates at 
their convention. They just don’t have the members. 


If the C.1.0. were to disclose its true, paid-up mem- 
bership, its claims to equality with the A.F.L. would 
be exposed as a sham. The defection of the United 
Mine Workers, which paid the C.L.0. per capita tax 
on 600,000 members, although it doesn’t have that 
many, has cut heavily into C.I.0. membership rolls. 
Any estimate as to the actual, dues-paying member- 
ship of the C.I.O. at this time is “chancy,” but in- 
formed labor observers are of the opinion that it 
doesn’t exceed 3,000,000. The paid-up membership in 
the American Federation of Labor is in excess of 
5,500,000. 

Must Lay Cards on Table 

Now, while such comparisons are interesting, they 
would not have any special significance at this time 
except for the fact that peace conferences between 
the American Federation of Labor and the C.1.0. are 
due to be resumed in the very near future. 


The bitter fact is that there is no hope of success 
for these conferences unless the C.1.0. representa- 
tives are prepared to lay their cards on the table and 
agree to an impartial audit of the paid-up membership 
of their affiliated unions. 

The representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor agreed to do this at previous conferences and 
insisted on similar action by the C.1.0., but it was 
not forthcoming. The C.I.0. representatives stalled 
and evaded but they would never agree to a show- 
down. 


Merger of Rival Units Essential 

Common sense indicates that there can be no mer- 
ger of rival unions unless full information on mem- 
bership and finances is available. Common sense also 
dictates that there can be no unity between the 
American Federation of Labor and the C.1.0. unless 
there is a prior merger of their affiliated unions oper- 
ating in the same fields and claiming jurisdiction over 
the same workers of the same employers. Any other 
course would mean complete confusion and continu- 
ous civil war within a united labor movement. 

The obvious conclusion from the C.I.0. convention 
is that the right-wing element in that organization, 
led by Sidney Hillman, sincerely desires labor peace 
and will continue to press for it. However, the left- 
wing faction, which is more of a political than a labor 
movement, clearly prefers to preserve its own iden- 
tity rather than be subordinated in a united labor 
movement, 

C.1.0. President Philip Murray’s speech to the 
convention on labor unity was a grievous disappoint- 
ment. Instead of offering aggressive leadership for 
unity, he displayed fear. Instead of breaking down 
the obstacles to peace that do exist, he erected new 
and phoney ones. He gave the impression that he is 
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knuckling down to the left-wingers in the C.1.0. rather 
than divorcing himself from their obstructionist poli- 
cies. 

It’s too bad, because if ever the time was ripe for 
labor peace it is now. If ever the needs of America 


and the welfare of American workers demanded a 
united labor movement, it is now. 


The Time Is Ripe 

A number of influential and discerning trade union 
leaders in the C.1.0. see eye to eye with the AFL. on 
the necessity of united action by organized labor to 
further the war effort and to protect the interests of 
workers in war and peace emergencies. It would be 
indeed unfortunate if Mr. Murray rejects their 
counsel. 

It is up to him to decide whether to exert his lead- 
ership for a reunited labor movement or to let the 
C.CL.O. fall into the disintegrating and destructive 
power of the left-wing conspirators who know that 
the American Federation of Labor now and always 
will resist communism. 

ee 


The Fight for Freedom 


By ELMER HUBBARD, 


Musicians’ Union No. 6, San Francisco 


This war is a fight for freedom—not only for our- 
selves but for the whole world. On November 11, 


1918, the world stepped onto the threshold of a new ! 


freedom. Today it is on the verge of an enslavement 
that may mean the complete blackout for civilization. 
It is difficult to believe that in an age of conquering 
science there has not been produced the conquering 
philosophy by which all nations could find freedom. 


Our Previous Failure 


In World War I we fought to be free. We con- 
quered our enemies but failed to master those unseen 
foes inside the democracies—selfish individualism, 
greed for money and power, fear and hate. These 
foes not only weakened our democracies over the 
years, but are now weakening our war effort. When 
the war ended far too many people took that as a 
sign that they could be free to do as they pleased. 
The bitter years of blood gave way to a peace that 
became freedom from résponsibility. The hard mate- 
rialism and greedy competition made it impossible for 
thousands to be free from want and fear. 

Today we fight again for freedom. But this time 
victory must also usher in a philosophy of living that 
will conquer the world. We failed last time by not 
making our ideology a world product that every man 
in every nation could use. 


Interpreting the Declaration 


The Declaration of Independence is America’s ideol- 
ogy: “With a firm reliance in the protection of Divine 
Providence we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.” This is 
democracy “down to earth.” It means everybody— 
housewives, workers, labor leaders, business men, doc- 
tors and statesmen live together as one family and 
nation so that none goes without; so that all of our 
130,000,000 people are free from want and fear and 
greed. 


Materialism is an ideology that is alien to the Dec- 
laration of Independence. We must banish forever 
this false idea that material power and money give 
freedom and security. 

An Individual Philosophy 

The Declaration of Independence must become the 
yardstick of personal and national life. It must be- 
come the philosophy of every American as well as 
America’s philosophy. As the Victory Handbook, 
“You Can Defend America,” points out: “National 
character is the core of national defense. Congress 
can’t vote it. Dollars won’t buy it. It’s your job to 
build it. How? Change! Unite! and Fight!” And 
fight we must—to build the united mind and spirit we 
need for maximum production and victory. 


Then we will win the war and make democracy the 
pattern of a new world. 


"Victory and Peace" 


Safeguards around employment of women were 
urged and an end to discrimination against the hiring 
of Negroes in industry recommended in a “State- 
ment on Victory and Peace,” issued recently in the 
name of all the Catholic archbishops and bishops of 
the United States. 

The statement warned against a peace of ven- 
geance, but took a firm stand against a compromise 
in the conflict between totalitarianism and the free 
nations. Made at the annual meeting of Catholic 
archbishops and bishops, the statement called for 
united action and sacrifice to achieve “a just and en- 
during peace through the victory of our armed forces,” 

In a document which referred to the war as “the 
most important moral issue of today,” the Catholic 
hierarchy condemned those nations which are waging 
war to bring about a “slave world” and declared the 
“conflict of principles makes a compromise impos- 
sible.” 

* * * 

“Even while we meet here,” the document stated, 
“the exigencies of war have driven our armed forces 
into unexpected areas of conflict in Africa. Our Presi- 
dent . . . has given solemn assurance that the United 
States has no design of permanent conquest or sordid 
interest . . . We Bishops are confident that the pledge 
of our Chief Executive, not lightly made, faithfully 
mirrors the mind and conscience of the American 
people.” 

Neither secularism nor exploitation nor totaliarian- 
ism can write a “real and lasting peace,” the Bishops 
said, adding that these peace terms can be dictated 
only by the “Spirit of Christianity.” 

“If we are not to have a Christian peace, then we 
shall be given only an armistice and we shall begin 
to prepare for a third world conflict,” the statement 
asserted. 

* * * 

Pledging whole-hearted co-operation with the Gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of the war, the Bishops 
expressed grave concern over the employment of 
women in industry and the welfare of the home. 
“Every effort must be made,” they said, “to limit, 
as far as necessity permits, the employment of mothers 
in industry, particularly young mothers.” 

Where it is necessary to employ mothers, the state- 
ment asks that due provision be made for the day 
care of the children and that a wholesome moral at- 
mosphere be provided wherever women are em- 
ployed. 

Special safeguards were asked to shield the youths 
of 18 years of age who are going into the armed serv- 
ices “so that they may serve their country without 
moral blemish.” 

In this country, the bishops recommended that 
colored citizens be given full measure of economic 
opportunity. “We fully appreciate their many native 
gifts and aptitudes,” said the statement, “which, en- 
nobled and enriched by a true Christian life, will 
make them a powerful influence in the establish- 
ment of a Christian social order.” 


California War Bond Sales 


California’s sales in War Bonds for the month of 
October were better than a million dollars more than 
the total sales of all ten other western states com- 
bined, it was announced by Treasury Department 
State Admnistrator James G. Smyth. “Oddly enough,” 
Smyth said, “this mark was made despite the fact 
that California failed by a narrow margin to achieve 
her October quota.” 

During October Californians invested $59,748,000 
in War Bonds, and this state’s mark stood at 97.5 
per cent of California’s October quota. The ten 
other western states excluding California sold a com- 
bined total of $58,640,000 or $1,108,000 less than the 
amount sold by California alone for the same period. 


————¢—_——_—___... 


“Too much is a vanity; enough is a feast.”— 
Quarles, 


Christmas Seals Have an 
Interesting Background 


Following are some notes of interest in relation to 
the Christmas Seals of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, the use of which gaily colored little em- 
blems on holiday mail has long since developed into 
an established custom throughout the nation. To the 
purchaser of the seals there also is the inward feeling 
of satisfaction in having aided a cause, of which time 
has well proved its worth. 

This year marks the thirty-fifth annual Christmas 
Seal sale in San Francisco and the thirty-sixth in the 
United States. 

An Item for Stamp Collectors 

Many philatelists specialize in Christmas seals, both 
United States and foreign. A complete collection of 
Christmas seals will number thirty-seven seals. In 
1907, the first printing of 50,000 sheets was gone be- 
fore Christmas; the second printing added “Happy 
New Year” to the design so they could be used on 
the New Year mail. 

Twenty-five artists (including two women) have 
designed the seals. John W. Evans and George V. 
Curtis designed four seals each. 

The total sales from 1907-1941 has been $116,457 ,958. 


Disposition of Receipts 
Ninety-five per cent of the money raised through 


Christmas Seal sales remains in the state for the local 
and state tuberculosis control program. 


The fifty-sixth seal on each sheet of seals bears the 
mark of the lithographing firm which produ¢ed them. 
The code letters of the different firms are: U, E, D 
and 8. Some collectors try to get a sheet from each 
lithographer. 

History of the Movement 

Miss Emily P. Bissell of Wilmington, Del., started 
the Christmas Seal movement in the United States. 
Miss Bissell was trying to find a means of raising 
$300 to keep eight charity patients with tuberculosis 
in an open-air shack and under the care of Wilmington 
doctors. 

The idea originated with Einar Holboll, postal offi- 
cial of Denmark. During Christmas, 1903, the thought 
that something should be done for Danish children ill 
with tuberculosis gave him the idea of a special 
Christmas stamp. King Christian approved the idea 
and the portrait of his late consort, Queen Louise, 
appeared on the 1904 stamps. Four million stamps 
were sold that Yuletide in Denmark. 

Jacob A. Riis of New York received one of these 
stamps on a letter from Denmark. In July, 1907, he 
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wrote about the stamp in The Outlook. It was from 
this magazine article that Miss Bissell saw possibili- 
ties for solving her tuberculosis welfare needs. She 
was then secretary of the Delaware Red Cross. She 
personally sponsored the 1907 sale. 
great satisfaction, $3000 was raised. 

The next year, under the sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, a coast-to-coast Seal sale raised 
$135,000. 

Advance Preparations 


The design for the seals in the United States is now 
adopted by a committee of the National Conference 
of Tuberculosis Secretaries some two years in ad- 
vance of the year in which they are to be used, as 
considerable time is required in the manufacturing 
process of the seals themselves and in the preparation 
of the billboard posters and other advertising fea- 
tures that are used in forwarding their sale. The de- 
sign for the 1942 seal was submitted by Dale Nichols. 


Now Available Locally 


At the offices of the San Francisco Tuberculosis 
Association 300,000 sheets of the 1942 seals were re- 
ceived last July. Here they were prepared for mailing 
into the homes of thousands of San Franciscans, and 
the recipient is asked to remit their value (1 cent per 
seal) to the office of the Association, 604 Mission 
street. Delivery of the seals, together with a letter 
telling of the accomplishments of the Tuberculosis 
Association, should have been made by postmen into 
local homes during the past week. Those who have 
not received seals through the mail and who are de- 
sirous of assisting in the work of the Association can 
make purchases at the Mission Street headquarters. 


San Diego Culinary Group 
Praised by McDonough 


Last week’s issue of the San Diego Labor Leader 
contained the following in reference to a well known 
and respected official of the labor movement, whose 
residence is in San Francisco: 

“Praise for the splendid co-operation of the mem- 
bers of Cooks and Waitresses’ Local 402 with their 
international officers during the last four months was 
voiced by C. T. McDonough, Ninth District vice- 
president, last Thursday before two meetings of the 
membership. 

“Never before has any local of which I have any 
knowledge made such progress in so short a time,’ he 
said. 

“He cited figures that showed a net increase in 
membership of 300, and this in spite of the fact that 
over 300 members had left the local during that time 
on traveling and withdrawal cards. The California 
vice-president also commended the local on its greatly 
strengthened financial condition.” 


“McDonough is a former member of Local 402, 
having worked here in 1906. His popularity up and 
down the coast is revealed by the fact that he was 
twice elected unanimously by delegates to the Culi- 
nary and Bartenders’ conventions.” 


The article further stated that “at a separate meet- 
ing of the Culinary Alliance and Bartenders’ Joint 
Board, McDonough outlined procedure under the new 
W.L.B. policy on wages and contracts, 


_ 
Civilian Defense has produced a new weekly paper 
for home-front fighters, the Civilian Front. The pub- 


lishers will work closely with the national O.C.D. 
office. 
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Green Is for Protecting 
Nation's Small Industries 


Army and Navy officials are doing “well-nigh irrep- 
arable damage” to small industries, the American 
Federationist, official magazine of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, charges in its current issue. 

Overall government planning, with co-operation of 
all concerned, is a necessity in control of manpower, 
the Federationist asserts, in an editorial discussion of 
manpower regulation by William Green. 

“Winning of this war,” the Federationist says, “de- 
pends just as much upon the fighting spirit on the 
industrial front as upon that on the combat lines. 
Organized labor must have the fighting spirit neces- 
sary to keep its end of production moving at capacity 
rates. 

Co-operation Held Vital 


“However, this is a job in which government, man- 
agement and workers must co-operate. Overall gov- 
ernment planning is necessary to make basic deci- 
sions between military and civilian needs and upon 
overall policies. 

“Basic production plans must be agreed to, mate- 
rials allocated and scheduled, the plan of procedure 
organized so that manpower requirements may be 
anticipated and provided. 

“Unless these fundamental moves are made,” it is 
held, “any program to direct manpower to jobs where 
workers are most needed can only result in waste of 
production hours, needless changes and disillusion- 
ment that will perilously lower morale. 


Single Control Advocated 


“Superimposing compulsory control of labor when 
there is no continuity of contracts or steady flow of 
raw materials will not assure adequate production of 
war supplies as needed.” The Federationist goes on 
to say: 

“If there is to be effective manpower control, all 
inductions into the Army and Navy must be through 
a single control and all hirings and dismissals in in- 
dustry must likewise be controlled, but both must be 
guided by the same policies and work toward the 
same goal. A central strategy board should decide as 
between civilian and military interests and needs in 
production and manpower, so that the war agencies 
may co-ordinate their work accordingly.” 

Army, Navy Indicted 

Then the Federationist raps Army and Navy man- 
agement of war civilian production, saying: 

“The production of arms and equipment for the 
fighting forces is a civilian function and, therefore, 
procurement should be in the War Production Board. 
Army and Navy officials with their minds fixed wholly 
on war needs are doing well-nigh irreparable damage 
to small industries.and economic institutions.” 


Congressman Welch on the Job 

A special dispatch from Washington to the San 
Francisco Daily News, last Friday, gave credit to 
San Francisco’s ever-energetic congressman, repre- 
senting the Fifth District, as follows: 

“Representative Richard J. Welch was one of sev- 
eral congressmen who successfully urged legislation 
providing workmen’s compensation benefit to Ameri- 
can workmen outside of the United States for death, 
disability, injury, or enemy detention. 

“He told the House that the bill was necessary to 
relieve families of men in detention camps on Wake 
Island and elsewhere. ‘I know the families of some 
of these men,’ he said, ‘and they are badly in need of 
benefits this bill provides.’ The Senate has already 
approved it.” 
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Prominent Union Officials Testify Before Senate 
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Committee Concerning Manpower and "Job Freezing" 


Vhree members of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor last week made em- 
phatie statements on the much-discussed manpower 
and “job freezing” subjects. 

Daniel J. Tobin, who also is president of the Inter- 
nalional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers, told a Senate committee he 
favored centralized control of the manpower setup, 
but opposed compulsory measures until all voluntary 
moves have been tried. He said conscription of labor 
could not be carried out equitably without a large- 
scsle wage-adjustment program. 

Cites Possible Situation 

An elevator operator earning $30 a week in New 
York, Tobin said, should not be forced to work in a 
southern textile mill for half that wage. 

Challenging the anti-labor cry that soldiers get 
“$50 a month” while labor is “cleaning up,” Tobin 
said the soldier actually receives an additional $100 
monthly through U. S. payment of his living costs. 
“Millions of workers in American industry work for 
even less than that,” Tobin said. 

Tobin declared, too, that American workers would 
talk less about wages if the nation’s industrialists 
cared less about profits, and the pointed to the British 
treatment of war profits. 

Charges of shocking waste of manpower and the 


hoarding of skilled labor in Consolidated Aircraft at 
Fort Worth, to the extent that workers’ morale is 
lowered, were made by President Harvey Brown of 
the International Association of Machinists. 

Brown testified before the Senate committee that 
freezing of workers at this time would be unwise and 
unnecessary and would not solve manpower needs. 

“At the government-owned, privately operated 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation plant in Fort 
Worth our members have signed sworn affidavits that 
the plant is overloaded and workers are instructed to 
‘fake’ an appearance of being busy,” he said. 

Union Asks Investigation 

One worker, under oath, said that when President 
Roosevelt visited the Texas plant “they flew in sev- 
eral bombers from somewhere to make it look like 
they came off our assembly line.” The bombers were 
taken away the day after his visit. These affidavits 
were turned over to the War Production Board, which 
was asked by the union to make an exhaustive inves- 
tigation. 

Harry C. Bates, president of the International 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Union, predicted 
that more than 1,000,000 building trades workers 
would be unemployed within six months because of 
the War Production Board curtailment of construc- 
tion. 


Discuss Co-operatives 
At Meeting in East Bay 


By ©. R. STEPHENSON, 
Member Auto Mechanics No. 1546 

A meeting was held on November 18 between 
representatives of A.F.L. unions and leaders of the 
several consumers’ co-operative societies in the East 
Bay area. E. H. Vernon of Auto Mechanics No. 1546 
und Messrs. Omstead and Calin of the Food Clerks 
were the representatives of labor unions, and the co- 
operative movement was represented by Messrs. Lu- 
cas, Proffett and O. R. Stephenson for the Oakland 
co-operatives, and Mrs. Nielsen and Messrs. Neptune 
and Kramer for the Berkeley co-operatives. Messrs. 
Engbeck and Affolter represented the Associated Co- 
operatives of Northern California. 

Subjects of mutual interest were discussed, and as 
one of the results of this meeting there will be much 
closer co-operation between the local A.F.L. unions 
and the consumers’ co-operative movement. The ad- 
visability of creating an Associated Co-operative and 
Labor Council (A.C.-L.C.) was discussed at length, 
and considered favorably. The same action was taken 
us regards an educational program. The “Hot Cargo” 
bill also came in for its share of discussion. 

The ability of consumers’ co-operatives to make 
the man’s or woman’s pay check go farther, through 
control of prices and the. purchase of union label 
products to be made ‘available through the co-opera- 
tives, were favorably discussed. 

Altogether the meeting was highly successful, and 
plans were perfected for another meeting to be held 
on December 2, at 8 p. m., in Room 904, Easton 
building, 428 Thirteenth street, Oakland, to which 
representatives of A.F.L. unions will be invited. 

————_ 9 


GOOD IN CHURCH 
Mother: “Maud, were you a good little girl at 
church today?” Maud: “Yes, mother. A man offered 
ine a big plate of money, and I said, ‘No, thank you.’ ” 
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Plan Union Enforcement 
On Prices and Rationing 


Reinforcements for the Government’s price control 
and rationing programs are being marshaled by the 
nation’s union leaders. 

A program to enlist every local union in the battle 
against war-time chiselers and bootleggers has been 
worked out at the Office of Price Administration. 

The plan, developed by O.P.A.’s labor advisory 
committee, which consists of representatives from 
the A.F.L., the C.I.O. and the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
envisions the establishment of “consumer commit- 
tees” in every union local. These committees are ex- 
pected to apply to price control and rationing pro- 
grams the union techniques of education, promotion, 
court action, boycott, and, possibly, picketing. 

These specific tasks are to be assigned union con- 
sumer committees: 

1. Encourage union members to refrain from buy- 
ing at stores which violate price or rationing regula- 
tions. : 

2. Prepare complaints of violations of price, ra- 
tioning and rent regulations and present these com- 
plaints to local war price and rationing boards. 

3. Distribute educational material and consumer 
pledges. 

4. Encourage substitution and conservation of scarce 
materials. 

5. Encourage adequate rationing controls. 

6. Develop co-operative solutions of problems cre- 
ated by scarcities of consumer goods. 


The rubber on U. S. trucks and buses is wearing out 
at the rate of 35,000 tires a day. 
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Norway Labor Resistance 
Stirs Revolt Among Nazis 


The Norwegian workers ignore no opportunity to 
show their resistance to the German invaders and to 
slow down the German war machine, latest under- 
ground information from Norway to the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation indicates. 

Further declines in industrial production and in- 
creasing slowness of the workers in their jobs have 
been noted in recent weeks. The Nazi-directed Norwe- 
gian press has been ordered to publish statements 
that “the mass shootings in Trondheim and other 
centers should be considered a definite warning to 
all workers who do slow work and thus threaten in- 
dustrial output.” 


Another indication is the attitude of the tramway 
conductors in Bergen and other cities who make it a 
practice to ignore and by-pass German soldiers wait- 
ing on stops. The practice has become so widespread 
and is so warmly supported by the general popula- 
tion that the occupation authorities have issued or- 
ders to the tramway conductors “to behave” and 
threatening punishment for disobedience and “fur- 
ther demonstrations of misbehavior.” 

That German military discipline is beginning to 
crack under the strains of popular resistance and the 
reverses on the eastern front is also shown by the 
mounting number of suicides among German troops 
and severe military riots which occurred in early Sep- 
tember at Bergen. 


“SS.” detachments and military police were rushed 
from Oslo to Bergen, where they surrounded the 
Bolteloekka school, German military district head- 
quarters and center of the mutineers. Steady rifle fire 
was heard all night. Forty to fifty German soldiers 
were reported shot on the spot and various hundreds 
arrested and sent to military prison camps. 

Similar clashes are said to have occurred at Narvik 
where German troops resisted shipment to the Rus- 
sian front. The total number of German soldiers im- 
prisoned in camps near Narvik is given at 3000. 

With camps overcrowded, many soldier-prisoners 
have been placed aboard the coastal craft “Bodoe” 
and sent to an unknown destination in southern Nor- 
way. 

Other parts of the Norwegian coast report large 
crowds of German soldier-prisoners, shackled together 
in chain gangs. 


Read This Report 


At last week’s session of the San Francisco Labor 
Council Secretary O’Connell made a report on the 
special meeting of union representatives which heard 
reports on the War Manpower Commission’s program 
for voluntary wage stabilization. Attention is directed 
to the report of the Labor Council official, which ap- 
pears in the minutes of the Council on page 10 of this 
issue. 
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Run o' tic Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 


Negotiations, which had been resumed following a 
one-day strike on the San Antonio newspapers on 
November 5, were concluded on November 8, when 
San Antonio Typographical Union approved an offer 
by the publishers of $1.87% increase in the weekly 
rate of pay. 

A. L. Hopkins and Rod Payne, well known in this 
jurisdiction, are again located in Goldfield, Nev., ac- 
cording to the November issue of Pacific Printer and 
Publisher. An item under “News of Newspapers” in 
this publication states the News and Tribune in Gold- 
field “has been bought by A. L. Hopkins and Rod 
Payne from Amos W. Dow, returning to Army as a 
captain.” 

On November 7 Secretary Henry E. Clemens of 
Los Angeles Typographical Union took office as a 
Trustee of the Union Printers Home, according to 
the Los Angeles Citizen. President C. M. Baker, 
chairman of the board of trustees, has appointed 
Clemens a member of the finance and admission com- 
mittees. 

Following is an excerpt from a letter from Secre- 
tary Randolph, addressed to the union under date of 
November 20, with respect to Edward J. Haluska, 
who died on September 18 at Scotts Field, Ill.: “This 
is the first mortuary benefit paid for a member of the 
International Typographical Union who died while 
in the armed forces of his country. _His name will be 
listed in the January Typographical Journal among 
those members in military and naval service who are 
listed as ‘casualties.’ We are informed of the death 
of several other members, but as yet applications for 
their mortuary benefit have not been received.” 

Funeral services were held Tuesday aftrnoon, under 
auspices of the Grand Lodge of California, F. & A. M., 
for William P. Filmer, president of Filmer Brothers’ 
Electrotype Company since 1900, who died Sunday 
afternoon at his home, 711 Scott street, at the age of 
76. Deceased was prominent in Masonry, both state 
and nationally, and was president of the Golden Gate 
Bridge and Highway District Board from its incep- 
tion until he retired in 1938. Surviving are his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Marion F. Friedman, and two brothers, 
George and John Filmer. Entombment was at Wood- 
lawn Memorial Park. 

George L. Davidson of the Pacific Rural Press an- 
nounced last Friday he was leaving for training in 
the Navy, and on the same day George J. Gallick of 
the Louis Roesch Company chapel departed to join 
our other members now serving in the naval forces. 

E. J. Ammer, Jr., son of E. J. Ammer of the Ro- 
tary Colorprint, has graduated from the Marine Offi- 
cers Training School at Quantico, Va., and has been 
commissioned as a second lieutenant. 

A long distance call to Paul S. Booth from his 
daughter, Katherine, who left here some six weeks 
ago for Phoenix to complete her necessary flying 
hours, announced she had graduated and had been 
accepted in the Ferry Command of the Army. 

James M. Ross, retired member of No. 21, writes 
from Santa Ana, where he is visiting with his son-in- 
law and daughter, Captain and Mrs. Hartwick. Ross 
says he visited with all the members of the Typo- 
graphical Union in the printing department of the 
Army Air Corps Training Center in southern Cali- 
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Partial Returns from International 

Members of the International Typographical Union 
throughout the United States and Canada last week 
voted in a referendum election on changes in the 
union’s constitution. Five proposals were submitted, all 
having been drafted at the recent convention. 

Proposition No. 1 would suspend holding of con- 
ventions during the war except on call by the execu- 
tive council. No. 2 related to the dues of members 
working in defense industries. No. 3 would make 
technical revisions in payment of mortuary benefits. 
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Typographical Union Referendum 
No. 4 related to increase in per capita tax. No. 5 
would provide for appointment of the editor of the 
union’s official publication by the executive council, 


The following are returns from various cities which 
had been received during the week, principally by 
Leroy Smith, the well known local Mailer correspon. 
dent of the Lasor Ciarion. The complete results wil] 
be canvassed and reported upon at the international] 
headquarters of the union, which are located in In- 
dianapolis. 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 

Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
emisvalleyton. otal 106 58 97 62 65 96 24 43 56 111 
Cleveland .............. 289 333 444 175 401 211 121 500 226 394 
Washington, D.C. o....eeceeeteceeeeeeees 831 986 1053 754 899 889 294 1486 479 1321 
ja isgne) 1157006 011 Weetee Pena el av oeee oP eee 88 88 87 89 66 110 21 154 33 143 
Gary, Ind. ................... 28 «14 36 6 26 «416 3 639 14 98 
Indianapolis (Mailers) .................... 62 7 49 15 51 19 19 50 67 3 
Birmingham (Mailers) .................... 23 «dl 12 22 7 26 1. 33 10 24 
Pndianapolia 2.5 ctcociscctecaccetes tan 344 «(71 263 153 137 287 252 174 
Philadel phity ..c.ccrc.22822 s.ccecences. ce 756 345 681 400 145 955 361 730 
Hazelton, Pa. 46 32 31 0 17 Pao kes 48 
CMGMNGU cst ena eee 406 100 310 191 188 320 247 257 
Chattanooga 74 19 42 48 12 82 27) «(67 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 77~=«il 64 25 49 37 29 «+59 59 29 
Ottawa, Canada .. 20 1 15 6 17 4 5 616 16 5 
Wichita .............. ee 2? Sb 74 33 56 47 32. 73 3866 
SVU RSTU CES CNG 0%5 Ea ee Sen SNe 44 25 42 25 15 48 6 61 15 54 
Milwaukee (Mailers) ...............2...-... 22 «36 47 ll 32 25 3 55 aay 
Chicago 2 2077 700 1479 1258 840 1930 1167 1599 
San Francisco (Mailers)..........020....... 28 26 32 22 22> 31 ll 43 ll 43 
ASD AT a ieee Sos Sete te 105 355 226 237 167 268 36 429 78 411 
Terre Haute .... 47 41 41 44 43 40 16 72 29 «58 
New. York (@1tys 2.02. sc csenceendons 3365... 4196 1227 3329 1923 1893 3484 2146 3226 
St. Louis 167 724 104 609 212 389 441 449 381 
Columbus 119 235 = =77 144 166 61 263 131 178 
ToswiAngeleg ier eae one 439 200 470 171 413 224 286 356 302 329 
San Diego 79 36 83 27 68 39 48 66 45 66 


fornia. Six members—Leonard M. Sweet, James Dun- 
ham, Howard S. Linton, H. J. McDermott, William 
Franklin and F. A. Pura—are now in the printing de- 
partment. “Jim” is enjoying his visit, and sends re- 
gards to all his friends. 

Joseph Snyder, a member of the commercial branch 
until he left here around a year ago, visited at head- 
quarters on Wednesday of last week before leaving 
for Monterey to enter the Army. Joe has been work- 
ing in Los Angeles since last June, and he says Mrs. 
Snyder will reside in the southern city until his re- 
turn. 


News Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 

In the election for chapel tellers Uribe and Kynerd 
were elected, Good and Duerigan tied for third, but 
a run-off became unnecessary when the office hired 
Uribe. Returns from the referendum were: No. 1— 
Yes 14, No 33. No. 2—Yes 2, No 36. No. 3—Yes 10, 
No 36. No. 4—Yes 5, No 42. No. 5—Yes 8, No 42. 

With his twin brother, Francis, France Lambert re- 
ported to the Monterey base Monday. They hope to 
be assigned to the same outfit for Army training. 

Reporting himself located at a Rhode Island base, 
Jack Bengston wrote Chairman Abbott that the Navy 
feeds so swell he marvels Mr. Jack Bengston didn’t 
join up months ago. He’s made lots of friends and 
is having the time of his life. In fact, one might even 
surmise, from the tone of his letter, that Jack likes 
the Navy. 
The polite thing nowadays, Lucille Davis, the chapel 
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Emily Post, intimates, is to carry your own coffee on 
responding in person to a dinner bid. What about 
sugar, Lucille? ; 

Ill health compelled Johnny Enslin to surrender 
his situation and move back to his former home in 
Salem, Ore. Johnny had worked in a shipyard the 
past few months. 

“T feel rather guilty,” confided Herbie Mather. 
“How come?” Jedge Sullivan wanted to know. “Well, 
I climbed up on the wagon, and already they’re talk- 
ing of closing the joy joints a couple of hours earlier 
every night.” 

“Wonder what gave the Nips the idea they belong 
in the major league!” Bill Muir exclaimed, in awe, 
after reading about the shellacking they took and the 
ships they lost down there in the Solomons. 


Golf News—By Fred N. Leach 

Sunday, November 29—that’s this coming Sunday, 
and it marks the date of the Golf Association’s very 
last get-together this year. So surely you will want 
to come on down to Sharp Park for this last chance 
to be with that swell gang. And incidentally, Sharp 
is in fine condition—probably as near perfect as it 
will ever be. Sunday’s tournament promises to be 
one of the best yet, and should produce some hot 
rounds. The usual medal play for War Stamp awards, 
plus a hole-in-one contest for golf balls, will prevail; 
and there will be a guest flight. Greens fees are $1 
with a 25-cent starting time reservation charge. If 
you hold a monthly card, of course it will be valid for 
the tournament. The entry fee is 50 cents, as usual. 

In addition to the regular tournament competition, 
the following are eligible to compete for the Cullen- 
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ward monthly medal trophy: Charles Forst, Ron 
Cameron, Vic Lansberry, Ralph Iusi, George Gallick, 
Frank Smith, Larry Gallick, R. C. Kimbrough, Ed. 
Wynkoop, Tim Godfrey, Howard Watson, Harry Darr 
and Wayne Dye. Competition will be in the regular 
course of play at your present handicap, and the low 
net man will be entitled to have his name on the 
trophy and to be in possession of it for one year. A 
three-time winner may keep the trophy permanently. 
If any ties occur in play for the cup, the playoff may 
be held at any time and place mutually agreeable to 
those who are tied. 


Bad news for Jack Tappendorff. His hot round at 
1:1 Camino in October earned him the attention of 
the handicap committee. He now shoots to a 24 in- 
stead of 28. 

OFF THE FAIRWAY — Now there are no printer- 
golfers in the Richmond city tournament. This corre- 
spondent was eliminated in the quarter-finals last 
Sunday, 4-2. A double “phooey” to him! ... “I don’t 
want any publicity,” said Ben Apte, as he was found 
straying, ’way off his usual route, down in Sansome 
street the other day. Of course you don’t, Ben, old 
boy—but why did you boast that you won three 
(count ’em—three!) holes on Saturday? No wonder 
that Bunker boy is just a-jingle with your dimes! 
.. » Now it’s pheasant that Percy Crebassa is promis- 
ing his friends. Percy’s putting is better than his 
shooting—and the poor guy can’t putt so good, either. 
... Ask Cy Stright to tell you the story about the 
new cook some time. ... Why does Jimmie Otis want 
to get at a certain Charlie, at Sharp Park? We hear 
James had a quickie pulled on him when he got into 
u fivesome one Saturday. Well, anyway, Jim, don’t 
say you were not warned, just as you are being warned 
now, that... 


Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 


Returns thus far received by the writer, on the 
recent referendum election, have been forwarded to 
the Laspor Ciarion. [They are published elsewhere in 
this issue—EbirTor.] 


What should prove a “red signal” to the member- 
ship is that of “Representative and Committee ex- 
pense.” It’s a proper place to use the pruning knife. 
lor instance: September, (Journal report) $8350.62; 
October, $7600.08; November, $7454.53. Total for the 
three months’ report, $23,505.23. Think it over! 

James R. Martin, of Boston Mailers’ Union, who 
has been in poor health the last few years, recently 
moved from Indianapolis to Red’s Corner, R.R. No. 1, 
Needham, Ind. “Jim” writes the change from city to 
country life finds him in improved condition of 
health. His many friends no doubt also will be pleased 
fo learn that this month he was honored by being 
presented with the 40-year-membership I.T.U. pin. 
“Jim,” a former member, extends best wishes to mem- 
bers of No. 18, and from whom he is always pleased 
to receive a line or two. 

——___¢—___ 
A LABOR “GREETING” FOR ADOLPH 

Cleveland labor presented a 100-pound airplane 
homb to the Army Air Forces as a token of their 
feeling for Hitler, for they are expecting the Air Force 
to drop their gift off for them as they fly over Nazi- 
land. The bomb, bearing the slogan “Free Labor 
Will Win,” was also inscribed with the names of 
Cleveland labor officials. The men signed their names 
in white chalk, which later were to be traced with an 
electric needle. 


Philadelphia cemeteries are salvaging old ornamen- 
tal iron fences and railings for the scrap drive. 
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Unbowed Workers and Peasants of Italy in Secret 
Drive to Overthrow Mussolini and Fascist Regime 


Secretly organized Italian workers, joined by op- 
pressed peasants, are reported as overjoyed by the 
American invasion of North Africa and as regarding 
the new offensive as the first step toward liberation 
of the people of Italy from their oppressors. 

The feelings of Italian workers were expressed in 
the following message, from the underground move- 
ment in that country, received by prominent labor 
men in the United States: 

“To Att AMERICAN WoRKINGMEN AND WorKINGWO- 
MEN: 

“Italian labor—oppressed but not crushed by the 
Fascist-German tyranny—sends from Italy its mes- 
sage to American labor. It is a message of faith. We 
know that we are not alone in our hard struggle be- 
cause we know that you, as well as all international 
labor, are wholeheartedly with us. 

Hopes Never So High 

“Our task is tremendous. All our work must be 
underground. We cannot work in our unions because 
the Fascist unions are not ours; they are not free and, 
therefore, they cannot be of any use for defending our 
interests. They are only an instrument of dictator- 
ship. We must work in our plants, in our lands, in 
our homes—all in secrecy. We are working for the 
reconstruction of our free labor movement—toward 
revolution against fascism and for liberation. Never 
have our hopes been so high. 

“We know that there is no other alternative for 
the Italian people; it is either revolt or slavery. We 
know that Italian labor has 2 paramount responsi- 
bility. Italy cannot be really free unless labor will 


BOOKS FOR SERVICE MEN 

An intensive drive for books is being conducted by 
the San Francisco League for Service Men. Approx- 
imately 100,000 bookmarks are being placed with 
bookstores in this area, each bookmark containing 
instructions and an addressed sticker to place on the 
book after reading to send it to a service man. 

——____4_____. 
NAME CHANGED TO BOOST PRICE 

The Office of Price Administration reports that 
several members of the women’s auxiliary of a 
Schenectady, N. Y., union have learned of a new 
device for evading price regulations. Accustomed to 
buying a special brand of women’s underwear known 
by the trade name of “Big-eez,” selling for 49 cents, 
the women were recently informed by a merchant 
that the store was out of “Big-eez” but did have 
“Plump-eez” at 69 cents. Investigation showed, the 
women claimed, that “Big-eez” and “Plump-cez” 
were identical except for the price. 

aa a Se 

W.P.B. has asked dealers in automotive batteries 
to discourage customers from replacing their present 
adequate batteries with new ones. 


be the vital basis of the democratic government of 
the Italy of tomorrow. And we cannot have democ- 
racy if we are not able to create and to defend the 
democratic institutions. We are against all forms of 
dictatorship. We are the overwhelming majority. 
The impoverished masses of peasants are working 
hand in hand with us—with the reviving Italian labor 
movement; the intellectuals are with us, the youths 
are with us, the middle class are with us. 


Look to American Workers 


“We know that you share our struggle. We never 
believed that you were selfish. Many of our brothers 
who have migrated to your country have given us 
ample proof of that. We know that American work- 
ers will never allow that an American victory should 
benefit imperialist aims, or result in territorial ag- 
grandizement either in Europe or in other conti- 
nents. We have opposed and shall oppose fascism 
and war in the certainty that we will always find in 
you American workers our natural allies. We know 
that no one among you wants to see Italy broken up 
or punished. Once the Italian people shall have done 
away with fascism and its insane policy, Italy will by 
right find its place again among the nations of the 
world and enrich the world community with its cul- 
tural contributions.” 


Woll Sends Message 


Close on the heels of the American military action 
in North Africa, Matthew Woll, a vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor, addressed the 
working people of Italy and France by shortwave 
radio. 


Positions in State Service 

The State Personnel Board announces examinations 
for the following positions in the civil service: Laun- 
dry workers for state mental institutions (applica- 
tions to be filed by December 7) ; calculating machine 
operators (examination in Sacramento only; applica- 
tions, December 7); heavy equipment mechanics for 
division of highways (applications, December 9); car 
inspector and repairman for State Belt Railroad (ap- 
plications, December 9); institution cook, state hos- 
pitals (applications, December 10). 

Application forms, and information in detail, con- 
cerning the positions and examinations may be ob- 
tained by writing to or calling at the office of the 
Personnel Board, State building, Civic Center, San 
Francisco. 
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BARKING DOGS CALLED WAR MENACE 


Dogs that bark in the daytime are a serious men- 
ace to the war effort, miners’ wives said in a petition 
to the Mayor of Butte. About half the miners in. that 
city sleep in the daytime, and the barking dogs dis- 
turb their rest, the petition said. 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Secretary's Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street (Room 214) 
Headquarters Phone MArket 6304 


The Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at the Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday, at 8 p. m. The Organizing Committee meets every Fri- 
day, at 7 p. m. The Union Label Section meets the first Wednes- 


day of every month. at 7:30 p. m. 


Synopsis of Meeting Held Friday, 
November 20, 1942 


In the absence of President Shelley and Vice- 
President Haggerty the meeting was called to order, 


at 8:15 p. m., by Secretary O’Connell, who called for 
nominations for chairman. Delegate Clarence King 


was nominated and elected to act as chairman; Dele- 


gate Armstrong was appointed to serve as vice- 
president. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present, except Presi- 
dent Shelley and Vice-President Haggerty, who were 
excused. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Cuarion. 


Credentials—Referred to the organizing committee. 
Communications—filed: From Robert Littler, re- 


gional director, National War Labor Board, acknow]l- 
edging receipt of our letter of November 11. From 
Harry C. Bates, chairman, housing committee, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, inclosing memorandum 
summarizing the results of a recent survey of va- 
cancies in our community. Weekly News Letter from 
the California State Federation of Labor dated Nov- 
ember 17, 1942. 

Donations: The following contribution was re- 
ceived for the statewide radio program: Civil Service 
Maintenance Employees No. 66, $22 (final payment). 
The following contributions were received for the 
San Francisco War Chest: Waiters and Dairy Lunch 
men No. 30, $1059; Office Employees Association No. 
13188, $121; Grocery Clerks No. 648, $3254.01. 

Bills were read and ordered paid, after being ap- 
proved by the Trustees. 

Referred to the Executive Committee: Local Joint 
Executive Board of Culinary Workers and Bartend- 
ers, asking that the Owl Drug Company be requested 
to immediately negotiate with the unions as provided 
in their contract. Grocery Clerks No. 648, asking 
strike sanction against the Sunnydale Co-op, 127 
Acacia street. 

Resolutions: A resolution from Technical Engin- 
eers, Architects and Draftsmen No. 11 and Civil Serv- 
ice Building Maintenance Employees No. 66 was 
introduced, asking that the San Francisco Labor 
Council request the Mayor and Board of Supervisors 
to speed the appropriation requested by the Civil 
Service Commission for a salary survey, and that 
copies of this resolution be sent to Mayor Angelo J. 
Rossi, the Board of Supervisors, and to Controller 
Harold J. Boyd. Moved to adopt: carried. (See reso- 
lution in full in another column). 

Report of the Executive Committee—(Meeting 
held Monday, November 16, 1942.) In the matter of 


_ Building Service Employees No. 87 and their request 


that the unions involved in the Sutro Baths matter 
be called together for the purpose of further discus- 
sion regarding this case, representatives of the unions 
involved were present, and, after discussion, the mat- 
ter will be held in committee awaiting the result of 
a conference that Mr. Hardy will have with the Em- 
ployers’ Council. In the matter of Retail Shoe and 
Textile Salesmen No. 410 requesting that the Rosen- 
thal Shoe Store, 65 Battery street, show cause why 
it should not become unionized (this involves three 
non-union employees at this store); with the consent 
of the union this matter was referred to the secretary 
to bring about a conference in order to adjust exist- 
ing differences. In the matter of the agreement of 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers No. 493, Brother 
Medaglia was present and explained the changes, to 
wit: an increase of $1 per day; your committee rec- 
ommends indorsement, subject to the indorsement of 
the international union, and instructed Brother Me- 
daglia as to the course he would have to pursue in 
negotiating this agreement. Dealing with the com- 
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munication from the Livermore Veterans’ Hospital 
requesting the Council to contribute to a Christmas 
committee of the institution, your committee recom- 
mends that the Council donate $10. In view of the 
fact that Thanksgiving falls on Thursday next (N ov- 
ember 26), your committee would like an expression 
from the Council as to whether the delegates would 
wish to meet on Friday, November 27. Moved that 
the meeting on next Friday, November 27, be sus- 
pended on account of Thanksgiving, and the next 
meeting be held on the Friday thereafter, December 
4; carried. The report of the committee as a whole 
was adopted. 

Report of the San Francisco Labor Council Child 
Care Committee—At the request of the president of 
the Labor Council, the members of the child care 
committee attended a meeting at the St. Francis 
hotel on Friday, November 13, 1942. This meeting 
was called by the San Francisco Center of the League 
of Women Voters, and among the speakers were Sen- 
ator Robert Kenney, Mrs. Paul Eliel, Dr. Stolz (who 
has been appointed as state co-ordinator of child 
care by Governor Olson), and others interested in 
child care. It was pointed out that the program of 
child care will have to embrace not only children of 
pre-school age but also children up to 18 years of 
age in some cases and districts, so that their health 
can be supervised as well as their play and schooling. 
On Monday, November 16, 1942, at a meeting at the 
Center, your committee was requested to ask the 
Labor Council to pledge its support to the San Fran- 
cisco Center of the League of Women Voters in its 
efforts to have the zoning laws of the city changed, 
for the duration only, so that nursery schools could 
be set up in. Zones 1 and 2, without any lowering of 
the standards of these zones. If the Council could do 
this, a letter should be sent to Mrs. Paul Eliel, presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Center of the League of 
Women Voters, pledging our support. Motion. made 
that committee’s report be adopted; carried. 


Report of the A. F. L. Blood Procurement Com- 
mittee—Brother Isaacs reported that there has been 
a marked improvement in the unions’ participation 
in this effort, but a still far greater co-operation is 
needed to put over our program. Washington, D. C., 
is looking over the program being put into effect in 
San Francisco, so we want to make a good showing. 
He expressed his appreciation to the unions which 
helped to make the recent radio program a success. 

Report on the War Manpower Commission, 
submitted by Secretary O’Connell—At the request 
of the War Manpower Commission, a meeting was 
called by your secretary on November 19, 1942, at 
10 a. m., with representatives present from the fol- 
lowing organizations: Local Joint Board of Culinary 
Workers and Bartenders; Operating Engineers No. 3; 
Joint Council of Teamsters; Pile Drivers No. 34; 
Building Trades Council; Bay Cities Metal Trades 
Council; Motor Coach Employees No. 1225; Stage 
Riggers’ Union; Theatrical Stage Employees No. 16; 
Brotherhood of Hlectrical Workers No. 6; Street Car- 
men No. 518; Musicians No. 6; Blacksmiths’ District 
Council No. 7. Brother O’Connell read the Regional 
War Manpower Commission’s program for voluntary 
job stabilization (copy of which is attached) and 
then introduced William K. Hopkins, regional director 
of the War Manpower Commission, who in turn in- 
troduced Stanley V. White, Bay Area director of the 
War Manpower Commission. 

Mr. Hopkins spoke to the representatives present, 
telling them what the Manpower Commission hoped 
to do and how they were going to do it. He expressed 
their desire to work on a plan which would be on a 
voluntary basis and would reflect the sound thinking 
of labor and management, and plans on which all 
would agree as being practical ones. If this program 
of job stabilization is carried out it will forestall 
legislation by the Government which would force job 
stabilization. He explained that it has taken some 
time to work out this program efficiently, which has 
been presented to the WMC throughout the five 
States in this region, namely, California, Washington, 
Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. The people working 
on the committee who are responsible for the plan as 
submitted are: On the Regional Committee are Neil 
Haggerty, James Taylor and Thomas Crow. On the 
Area Committee in San Francisco are John F. Shelley, 
Edward D. Vandeleur, Al Wynn and John A. O’Con- 
nell. When it is impossible for any of these to be 
present they may have substitute representation. It 
will be necessary from time to time for the WMC to 
discuss with labor representatives problems which 
they think should be known to them and which must 
be handled immediately, and they will go directly to 
ee Neen representative of the particular local in- 
volved. 

Mr. Hopkins suggested that he would like to have 
every one present subscribe to the principle of the 
plan submitted. The plan has been unanimously 
adopted throughout the entire region by strong com- 
mittees in Portland, Seattle, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Phoenix and Reno, without one dissenting vote. 
This meeting was held for the purpose of bringing 
about an understanding as to how to go about setting 


up the machinery in this community whereby peop|c 
who should be allowed to move from one job to an. 
other—which is in many cases to the best interests of 
winning this war—may .be allowed to do so under y 
definite appeal procedure, no matter what indusiry 
is involved. Also, every one should be given the same 
fair treatment. Migration and absenteeism must hy 
stopped. We must make it possible to appeal to the 
patriotism of the workers to stay on their jobs and 
make them understand and appreciate their respons. 
ibility in the plant. A tremendous job must be done 
in the way of educating the people along this linc, 
and active participation on the part of labor and 
management is necessary to accomplish this end. Too 
many people throughout the country believe that 
this thing cannot be done voluntarily and that yo 
have to have laws. We have to move fast to get this 
program under way, and public opinion must he 
changed quickly by showing this nation that we can 
do it and are going to do it. It is intended that this 
plan will be announced this coming Sunday, since 
the WMC wished to discuss it with labor first, and 
withheld it from the press. There is nothing in thc 
program which has not been discussed for weeks and 
finally agreed upon. Of course, this does not spvll 
out aeitadle as to how to set up procedures in all the 
industries throughout the region. Local procedures 
must be worked out depending upon local conditions. 
A survey must be made anticipating how many work- 
ers are to be drafted so manpower may be reckoned 
with beforehand and prevent sudden shortages in 
vital war industries. Mr. Hopkins informed the grou) 
that the U. S. Employment Service from here on out 
has been taken over by the WMC. The area director, 
Stanley White, has a substantial staff and hopes to be 
able to train and utilize them properly. 

A general discussion was indulged in and various 
questions asked of Mr. Hopkins. He assured the rep- 
resentatives that the WMC’s policy included inten- 
tion of seeing that women replacing men in industry 
get the same rate of pay as the men they replaced, 

A motion was made by Brother Watchman thiat 
the WMC’s program for voluntary job stabilization 
be indorsed here by those present, and recommended 
by them to their membership. 

Brother Wynn discussed the Metal Trades’ adoption 
of a plan of voluntary migration of labor. He ex- 
plained the workings of the plan and the satisfactory 
results therefrom, and further discussed the situa- 
tions peculiar to the Metal Trades. 

Several representatives from the Building Trades 
discussed problems peculiar to their industry. Further 
discussion followed regarding problems of transporta- 
tion, absénteeism, civil service restrictions of hiring 
under WMC, and “pirating” advertising in the press. 
Brother Brown of the Molders stressed the necessity 
for equal wages in related industries to reduce pirat- 
ing of employees. 

Brother O’Connell reminded the group that the 
purpose of the WMC was to head off legislation. He 
urged them to remember the caliber of the men two 
or three thousand miles away and what they have in 
their minds. He stated that the theme is “More Pro- 
duction” and the thing for the representatives to ad- 
dress themselves to is the principle involved in the 
program. He further assured them of the eminent 
fairness of Stanley White, area director of the WMC. 

Mr. White then addressed the group and urged 
them to get organized among themselves. He stated 
that the WMC is counting upon such organization 
and it is up to labor to give them the proper material 
to work on. Instead of merely having a spokesman 
come to the WMC, work out a report, with definite 
facts, and work in a certain direction with crystalized 
thinking. Give them material which they can ap- 
proach intelligently in its entirety. When it comes 
to jurisdiction, he stated, labor will have to get a 
deeper awareness of governmental structures. He said 
they are going to try to set up a council of govern- 
mental agencies interested in labor relations and that 
there should be labor delegates to that council. Labor's 
participation is requisite and necessary. He assured 
labor that it is going to get every bit of help it wishes 
from him and he was going to try to tell them where 
difficulties lay and ask them to attack those difficulties 
with him. He asked that symptoms and causes of 
difficulties be watched for and studied by labor. He 
pleaded that we get together among ourselves and 
organize as concretely as possible, and assured us that 
the program could be revised and changed as time 
goes on and as it is found necessary. 

The original motion was put and was unanimously 
carried. Meeting adjourned at 12:20 p. m. 

_ Motion made that the above report be concurred 
in by the San Francisco Labor Council; carried. 

Reports of Unions—Street Carmen, Div. 518— 
Have an agreement with the California Street Rail- 
way Company ; same wage as the Municipal line. 

Receipts, $4976.01; expenses, $475.45. 

Meeting adjourned at 9:30 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 


Buy U. 8. War Bonds and Savings Stamps. 
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Why Labor Organizations 
Should Not Incorporate 


At its meeting last Sunday, the executive ocuncil 
of the California State Federation of Labor went on 
record as being unequivocally and uncompromisingly 
o}posed to the incorporation of unions, and reaffirmed 
the traditional position of the American Federation 
oi Labor on this matter. As a result of a great deal 
o: confusion, brought on by a none too clear source 
o| agitation, several unions are reported to have been 
swayed toward the belief that incorporation will 
olfer them a safeguard against all possible attacks 
und are, therefore, considering taking such a step. 
This, the executive council emphasizes, is a most 
dangerous step for any union to take, and strongly 
urges all of the Federation’s affiliates not to do so. 


No Protection Afforded 


To begin with, the council declares, incorporation 
will not furnish any protection to a trade union, but, 
on the contrary, will weaken it and expose it to some 
extremely serious consequences. In support of its 
position, the Federation offers the following reasons: 


1. Incorporation of a trade union will deprive it of 
much of the power it now exercises over its members, 
us well as the management of its internal affairs. 

2. A voluntary unincorporated association, such as 
a trade union, has a much greater power not only 
over the admission but also over the expulsion of its 
members than an incorporated association. 

Corporation vs. Voluntary Bodies 

3. Membership in an incorporation is a statutory 
right, in the nature of a franchise, which can neither 
he withheld nor taken away by the act of the cor- 
poration unless the power to do so be given by the 
charter. In a voluntary association, membership is 
derived exclusively from the body that bestows it 
and may be conferred or withheld at its pleasure. 
Admission to membership in a voluntary association 
gives the member such rights as the constitution and 
hv-laws provide for. If the proceedings are regular 
and an investigation is fair, suspension or expulsion 
of a» member by a voluntary association cannot be 
reviewed on its merits by the courts. 


Fundamental Advantages 

4. The fundamental advantages of an unincorpor- 
uted association over a corporation are the greater 
power the former possesses over its members and over 
the management of its internal affairs, and its greater 
freedom from interference by the courts in these 
matters, as well as by the Insurance Commissioner, 
the Corporations Commissioner and other state and 
federal government agencies. 

5. A union should have untrammeled disciplinary 
power over its members if it is to function properly 
and fulfill its obligations. It also should have free- 
dom in the management of its internal affairs, and 
not be interfered with by the courts. This has been 
uttamed by the unions in remaining voluntary as- 
sociations, 

Invites Litigation 

6. Should a trade union incorporate every member 
(lisciplined, suspended or expelled could appeal to 
the courts for redress, and the union would be con- 
stantly embroiled in litigation of this kind. A minor- 
ity group in a union could involve the union in any 


umber of court actions, which could destroy the 


union if it were incorporated. 


7. As to the legal liability of a trade union for the 
wuthorized acts of its members or officers, there is 
practically no difference in this respect between a 
voluntary association and a corporation. Both can 
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be sued, and have been sued. So what possible ad- 
vantage can there be in incorporating? 


In concluding its statement on the subject, the 
Federation executive council declared: 
Long Resisted by Labor 
“Incorporation thus will weaken the power of the 
unions over their members as well as over their in- 
ternal affairs, and will greatly increase the power of 
the courts over them. For years the labor movement 
has resisted such a step, and for very good and wise 
reasons. There are absolutely no advantages to in- 
corporation, and all unions are called upon to refrain 
from taking a step which can easily undermine the 
whole trade union movement. 


“In complete agreement with its legal counsel, the 
Federation is firmly convinced that Proposition No. 1 
is unconstitutional, and that the unions have nothing 
to fear from it. No reason exists, therefore, for the 
unions to take the wholly useless and valueless step 
of incorporation.” 


Labor Council Resolution 

As referred to in the minutes of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, appearing on page 10 of this issue, 
the following resolution was adopted by that body 
at its meeting last Friday evening: 

Whereas, The salary schedules in the great major- 
ity of classifications of employments in the service 
of the City and County of San Francisco are based 
upon conditions prevailing in 1930; and 

Whereas, There has been a great increase in the 
cost of living since 1930; and 

Whereas, The San Francisco Labor Council in- 
dorsed Charter Amendment No. 34 (Salary Stand- 
ardization), which was approved by the people on 
November 3 of this-year, and which provided that 
a salary survey shall be mandatory prior to January 
1, 1944, and that the Board of Supervisors shall ap- 
propriate the sum of $12,500 for the said survey; and 

Whereas, The Civil Service Commission has re- 
quested Mayor Rossi to recommend to the Board of 
Supervisors an appropriation of $12,500, to make a 
salary survey, to correct the many inequalities that 
exist in municipal salary schedules and which, as a 
matter of equity, should be adjusted at the earliest 
opportunity; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Council 
does hereby go on record as requesting the Mayor 
and Board of Supervisors to speed the said appro- 
priation requested by the Civil Service Commission 
for a salary survey, so that it can be completed at 
the earliest possible moment; and that copies of this 
resolution be sent to Mayor Angelo J. Rossi, the 
Board of Supervisors, and to Controller Harold J. 
Boyd. 


Remember Pearl Harbor! 

Army and Navy leaders will join with representa- 
tives of the American Federation of Labor in pledg- 
ing redoubled efforts for victory in a momentous radio 
broadcast on December 6. 

This “Labor For Victory” program, coming as it 
does on December 6, at the close of the first full year 
of America’s participation in the war, will demon- 
strate to the enemies of our country that American 
workers remember Pearl Harbor and are determined 
to avenge it. 

Make certain to listen in on the local NBC station 
(KFRC) at 1:15 p. m., E.W.T. (10:15 a. m., Pacific 
time), on Sunday, December 6. 
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"Chiseling" Practiced 
On Price Regulations 


From "Labor" (November 17) 

No stronger indictment could be brought against 
the Office of Price Administration than its own ad- 
mission this week that 400,000 stores throughout the 
country are violating price-control regulations. 

Consumers, of course, are the victims of what the 
O.P.A. described as “wholesale evasion of price ceil- 
ings,” and it conceded that the “pocketbook of nearly 
every person in the country” has been affected. 

Most of the violations, the O.P.A. said, are made 
possible by loopholes in pricing methods, a defect in 
its setup to which Labor has been directing attention 
for many months. 

Change Label Wording 

The regulations have been so. drawn that a chiseling 
merchant has little difficulty in evading them. For 
example, Labor pointed out last week that the O.P.A. 
had enabled soup manufacturers to increase their 
prices more than 33 per cent by the simple device of 
changing the wording on can labels. 

The O.P.A. has ruled that different brands are dif- 
ferent commodities, even though the product is iden- 
tical in grade. 

A firm may take an article which has been sold 
under one label, paste another on it, and put it on 
the market as a new product at a higher price. This 
precisely is what soup manufacturers and other can- 
ners have done, with the full approval of the O.P.A. 

Leon Henderson, price administrator, declared he 
intended to “crack down” on violators by suspending 
their licenses, which would put them out of business. 
Nobody in Washington, however, believes that any- 
thing like that will happen. — 

On the contrary, if the past is a guide to the fu- 
ture, all the skullduggery that has been perpetrated 
will be officially condoned. 

“Write Their Own Tickets” 

Just now the O.P.A. is preparing rulings removing 
a vast majority of commodities from the general 
maximum price regulations established last spring. 
That would enable chiseling manufacturers and deal- 
ers to write their own tickets. 

Henderson this week granted permission to dealers 
to increase the price of potatoes, onions and turkeys. 
Under his ruling, housewives will pay about 65 cents 
a bushel more for potatoes, about 30 cents a bushel 
more for onions, and 3 per cent more for turkeys. 

Dealers also obtained from Henderson authority to 
increase prices of many foods used largely around 
Christmas time, including cookies, mincemeat, plum, 
date and fig pudding, bottled egg nog, maple sugar 
and syrup, egg noodles, peanut candy, potato chips, 
biscuits and crackers containing raisins, canned chick- 
en and turkey, chocolate-coated sugar cones, tortillas, 
tamales and others. 

Prices are to be established under a complicated 
formula that only canners and bakers can understand. 
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At Last! The Can-Opener 
Gets Proper Recognition! 


By MARY MOORE, 
Woman's Editor, International Labor News Service 
Have you ever thought of the amazingly important 
part played in our civilization by the lowly can- 
opener? 


Many regard the can-opener as an article of no_ 


importance, but the truth is vastly different—in fact, 
the can-opener is the cornerstone of our modern civil- 
ization. It matters little whether the can-opener of 
your choice be one of those elaborate contraptions 
fastened to the kitchen wall or the more common and 
humble variety that is plunged into the tin by brute 
force and which you push, lower, lift and slug through 
to a successful separation of cover from can. 

Food is the basis of all existence. Our modern ma- 
chine civilization could not exist without the existence 
of food in modern containers which enables long dis- 
tance shipment, preservation, and quick preparation, 

The glass can is ersatz, temporarily born of despera- 
tion, doomed to pass from the scene when tin is once 
more available to the arts and necessities of peace. 
Take the tin can from the American pantry and you 
take us back to primitive America, where ‘man’s 
work runs from sun to sun; but woman’s work is 
never done”—and never done as well as today, either. 

But however vital to our modern existence the tin 
can and its contents may be, it would be useless were 
it not for the opener of the can, the dime-store device 
which is the sesame to all good things—the key to the 
treasures of sustenance and nectar by which we live. 

By virtue of this lowly device and such brute 
strength and ornate vocabulary as we may have devel- 
oped, we are enabled to slam a quick lunch on the 
table and thus make our getaway from home and 
fireside. 

So let us have proper regard and deep respect for 
the can-opener, that little item which brings us in 
touch with calories, vitamins, bulk, flavor and gusta- 
tory gratification, even though it jabs our fingers and 
does temporary damage to our tempers. 

More than any other tool in our possession, the 
can-opener is the instrument of our release from 
bondage. 

All other conveniences and comforts would be of 
little avail without the surcease from cookery made 
possible by that devilish and yet delightful little con- 
traption, the can-opener. 

There should be a monument to its inventor and 
another to the man or woman who can make one that 
never slips and never fails. May there always be cans 
to open, can-openers with which to open them, and 
families that will not suspect us of ducking our duty 
by an overly zealous use of both of them. 

As has been said, folks may “eat all they can and 
can all they can’t,” but in vain can they eat all they 
can and can all they can’t except by the grace of the 
humble but great opener of all cans, the five-and-dime 
item so long belittled—the jibed-at can-opener. Have 
I made my point? If not, you will find that, too, at 
one end of your can-opener! 

or ey ee 

Hair dodads of every size and shape will be worn 
this winter and among the most popular are the feather 
gadgets. Fine feathers for fine ladies seems to be the 
theme. So, if you would look festive, wear a frivolous, 
feminine-looking headpiece with a well groomed hair- 
do. Ask grandma for her ostrich curls, if a beau- 
catcher you'd be. 

ee ae 

A new W.P.B. order assures us gals of adequate sup- 
plies of cosmetics, so we no longer will havé to choose 
between face powder and gunpowder. Nor will we 
have to give up our lipsticks to the war effort. Types, 
sizes, forms and packaging of our cosmetics will be 
simplified, but they will still be adequate for our 
needs. 

x 

A questionnaire answered by two hundred em- 
ployees of O.P.A. representing most of the states, 
proved that lipstick came first in importance, face 
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powder second, deodorants, rouge and cold cream 
next in order. 

We are urged to buy cosmetics sparingly and eco: 
nomically as many of the. materials, such as alcohol, 
glycerine, dye chemicals and zinc or tin oxide which 
go into cosmetics are also needed for war purposes. 

We are asked to set aside those compacts and lip- 
stick holders we may need for future use and make 
use of re-fills, and contribute all the extra ones not 
needed to the scrap metal salvage campaign. Even 
small amounts of brass and steel are wanted by our 
government. 


————— 


Suggestion by Secretary of Navy 

Secretary of the Navy Knox has called upon labor 
and management to increase war production 25 per 
cent, without increasing the hours of labor or man- 
power. 

Speaking at the American Legion Armistice Day 
observance at McKeesport, Pa., Secretary Knox said: 

“T am told that our production of war materials 
can be increased by 20 to 25 per cent, without in- 
creasing hours of labor or reducing profits. 

“This is not an idle statement. It is based on re- 
ports to me both by production officials and workers 
themselves. 

“Tt can be achieved by an increase in management 
efficiency, by a reduction in worker absenteeism, by a 
decrease in defective workmanship, industrial acci- 
dents and stoppages. 

“We are bound to have material shortages. Per- 
haps many of you have had them already. But many 
of you have not. And when the materials are at hand 
we can, I am certain, get faster, better production 
with the manpower we have. 

“A 25 per cent increase would be equal to adding 
an army of millions of additional trained workers. 
Such an addition would be a telling blow to our 
enemies.” 


o 
CANNERY WORKERS CHOOSE A. F. L. 
An election at the Del Monte cannery in Vancouver, 
Wash., to choose a collective bargaining representative 
resulted in a big victory for Cannery Workers’ Union 
No. 20292. The vote was 179 for the AFL union to 
70 against. 
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The "Typical" Woman 
War Production Worker 


Through a study of personal history factors revealo(| 
on the application blanks of its employees, the Mu- 
rinship yard at Sausalito has arrived at a description 
of “the typical woman production worker.” The pub- 
licity department of the company has released the 
descriptive “picture” of the girl as follows: 

She is between 26 and 35 years of age, weighs a)- 
proximately 127 pounds, and is about 5 feet 4 inchos 
in height. 

She is likely to be married, has no children, rents 
her home, and travels 10 to 15 miles to and from 
work. 

She has had some high school training and preyi- 
ous work experience in low income occupations, where 
her average earnings have not been in excess of $100 
per month. 

Analysis of the data covering 381 women employed 
as welders, burners, shipfitters, machinists, pipefitter 
helpers and boilermaker helpers shows that 29 per 
cent of the women left professional, clerical and re- 
lated occupations to enter shipyard production work. 
Fifty-three per cent came from jobs such as waitresses, 
housekeepers and low income factory workers, while 
17 per cent were housewives and teachers. Only | 
per cent had previous experience in shipyard crafts. 

The records further show that 57 per cent of the 
women are married, many of them with husbands in 
one of the branches of the armed forces. 

The survey disclosed that 7 per cent of the total 
of women production workers had been singers, 
dancers, radio artists and feature writers. Opera, 
musical comedy, ballet and night clubs have contrib- 
uted to the growing number of women employed at 
the Marinship yard. 


en aes 
“There can be no rainbow without a cloud and a 
storm.”—J. H. Vincent. 


William H. Hansen 
Dan F. McLaughlin President 
Geo. J. Amussen Secretary 


UNITED UNDERTAKERS 
Established July, 1883 


1096 SOUTH VAN NESS AVENUE at Twenty-second Street 
Telephone VAlencia 5100 
NEW FUNERAL HOME AND CHAPEL 


“We Don’t Patronize” List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requested to note this list carefully from week to week: 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Kearny. 
Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. 
American Distributing Company. 
Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Avenue Hotel, 419 Golden Gate. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

Bruener, John, Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

California Watch Case Company. 

Chan Quong, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 


Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 


Desenfant, A. & Co., manufacturing jewelers, 
150 Post. 


Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 939 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.). 

Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Gantner & Mattern, 1453 Mission. 

Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 

General Distillers, Ltd., 186 Front St. 


Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

Mirsky, B., & Son, wholesale cigars and tobaccos, 
468 Third St. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co. Products, Los Angeles. 


Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 

Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 

Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago) 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Depart- 
ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union of America are unfair. 


Cleaning establishments that do not display the 


shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 93 are 
unfair. 


Locksmith Shops which do not display the union 
shop card of Federated Locksmiths No. 1331 
are unfair. 


